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"William Morris was converted to Socialism after reading Mill's
attack on it."
"Wasn't Mill always right, having no sense of humour? I can quite
see Morris enjoying himself contradicting the omniscient. Everybody
knows that you are always prepared to take up a line of argument for
the sake of being in the wrong. The thing that I note in your new book is
that you are still finding it fun to contradict everybody, even after you
have converted us all to Socialism."
"I must get rid of the notion that Tout le monde has only to vote for
Socialism and Socialism at once comes into being; instead of the chaos
of Capitalism, we institute liberty, fraternity and equality, and there is
nothing left but to live happily ever afterwards. What really happens is
that Capitalism collapses and the Socialists have to take over and build
on ruins and so the ultimate edifice is not what they expected. Instead
of fraternity, liberty and equality it is restriction, austerity and dictator-
ship, however disguised. Stalin has revealed to us what reserves there
are of organizing and administrative ability in the masses, and these are
the people who will be able to effect the social transformation. It is sheer
ability that we will have to fall back upon."
"Morris would turn in his grave to hear this," I said.
"Morris fell back upon a Utopia. I have to face facts as they are. The
great point is that there must be no unemployment, and poverty must
never be taken for granted."
The mere mention of William Morris was enough to change the
subject.
"The weakness of the artists in the time of Morris was that they were
afraid of ugliness and they turned to a visionary world where nothing
was ugly and all people were strong and good and happy. Works of art
that go deeper than the surface are always considered ugly. My work was
considered inartistic because I insisted on showing the unpleasant side of
truth. You must admit that artists have a great advantage over play-
wrights. We can only represent God by a hole in the ceiling, but the
artist need only paint or model his best friend and call him Christ and
everybody will say: 'What an original painter or sculptor he is!' In the
medieval mystery, Cain was a funny man, a coarse farmer type who
talked to God just as he talked to his labourers. Then they had no
hesitation in representing God on the stage, but in the Victorian times it
was considered sinful to do so; that was because the Victorians were
never sure of their belief even though they filled the churches on Sunday.